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rendered impossible for him continued mas- 
querading under false colors. 

The crisis came when a declaration of literary 
independence was an absolute necessity. In 
No. i, the author cuts himself aloof once for all 
from conventional ideas of court propriety in 
life and letters. Henceforth he is a free lance 
and seeks the approval and patronage of 
Herbst in a feasting and drinking song, which 
certainly left in the mind of "Autumn" no doubt 
as to the sincerity of the poet's literary re- 
pentance and resolve to aim, in the future, at 
more substantial, even if coarser, ideals than 
those that had hitherto inspired him. 

No criticism of this poem should fail to 
recognize in it the sincere, although rather 
violent, rejection of the morbid sentiment and 
extravagant expression, characteristic of the 
poetry of chivalry. This furnishes the clue to 
Steinmar's purpose in the use of such comical 
figures as that of a pig in a sack, when de- 
scribing, in a previous minnesong, the agitation 
of his heart that wants to hie away to its 
mistress ; or that of the duck in the brook that 
dives to escape the falcon, as does the poet's 
heart to escape the terrors of love. Many 
critics see in Stkinmar a well-meaning 
blunderer who struck false notes when trying 
to play in tune; to me he seems rather a 
literary artist of considerable power, in whose 
hands such grotesque dissonances as those 
just mentioned, served the definite purpose of 
contrast. Writers like Wilhelm Scherer 
seem to take him too seriously and to fail, 
therefore, utterly in appreciation of the poet's 
humor. 

The other poems of the "reconstruction" 
period including No. v, which discusses the 
untrustworthiness of night watchmen in affairs 
of love ; and No. viii, a clever though rather 
broad caricature of the classic Tagelied, are 
among the best productions of Steinmar. His 
success here is due to the fact that he is now 
once more loyal to his convictions, and content 
to be simply Steinmar, the bon vivant, who 
reports what he sees. Although his range is 
narrow, his vision is clear. 

Neidhart never relinquished his old posi- 
tion, and after the crisis that transferred him to 
Austria, he still sang Reien- and Tanzlieder 
with a decided preponderance of the latter. 



In Austria as in Bavaria, he succeeded in 
antagonizing the peasants of his vicinity. 
Trutzstrophen composed by the latter, some 
of which have come down to us, are proof that 
no love was lost between the poet and the 
butts of his ridicule. Thus Neidhart is at the 
end of his career what he was at the beginning, 
after due deduction has been made for his 
loss of freshness and spontaneity, and for his 
increased attention to form. Neidhart is 
from the start a poet of nidere minne; Stein- 
mar begins as a court minnepoet, and, after 
an intermediate state of half-hearted clinging 
to his youthful ideals, develops into an enthusi- 
astic singer of nidere minne. In Neidhart's 
best Natureingangen, we have the record of 
direct and loving observation of nature ; 
Steinmar never rises above the conventional 
use of ready-made formulas in his natural de- 
scriptions. Steinmar's seventh song with its 
vigorous expression of the poet's understand- 
ing with the dime diu ndch kr-Cite gat (vii, 1. 5) 
and its allusion to the argus-eyed mother to 
be eluded, is the equal of any written by 
Neidhart upon a similar theme. The trouble- 
some guardian who hides the young woman's 
clothes when she wishes to hurry away to the 
dance, was borrowed by both Neidhart and 
Steinmar from the folksong. Neidhart be- 
comes less free in the use of poetic form as 
he proceeds, whereas the reverse process is 
observable in Steinmar. Neidhart's range 
of ideas is much broader than that of his 
successor; but the satire of Steinmar cuts 
like a steel blade, while that of Neidhart 
bruises like a club. Their points of difference 
are largely those of nationality; their re- 
semblances are characteristic of the single 
intellectual current in which both men moved. 



Starr W. Cutting. 



Earlham College. 



MORE NOTES ON AMERICAN PRO- 
NUNCIATION.^ 

To my third circular, sent out in behalf of the 
Phonetic Section of the Modern Language 
Association, I have received about 160 re- 
sponses. This number is not large enough to 

1 See Mod. Lang. Notes, vi, 2, pp. 41-42. 
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give altogether satisfactory results, but as a 
careful examination of the replies seems to 
yield interesting information on some points, I 
give my notes for what they are worth. Here 
and there I have supplemented them with 
observations of my own. The average number 
of registered answers to each question is 141. 
Massachusetts and New York are very well 
represented, and Ohio and Virginia make a 
good showing ; but the returns from the other 
states are rather meagre. My "South " com- 
prises Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia; my "West" consists of 
California, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Ohio; my " N. E." in- 
cludes all the New England states ; by the 
"North" I mean New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the West. 

The characters I use are those of the Ameri- 
can Dialect Society: a=<? in ' father,' b=« in 
'hut,' ae=<* in 'hat,' e=i? in 'pet,' e=« in 
'hurt,' 9=£ in 'butter,' i=* in 'hit,' \=ea in 
'heat,' 0=0 in 'hot,' 6=0 in 'hole,' b=o in 
New England 'whole,' o=au in 'haul,' u=« 
in 'full,' u=o<? in 'fool,' \.[—ch in 'chin,' d^= 
g in 'gem,'/>=M in 'thin.' The pronuncia- 
tion studied is that of the familiar speech of 
highly educated persons. 

I wish, before going farther, to thank my 
correspondents for the conscientious and pains- 
taking manner in which they have complied 
with my requests, and for the extremely useful 
and suggestive remarks that many of them 
have added to their replies. I hope that they 
will find, in the following summary of the 
results, some slight compensation for the an- 
noyance to which they have been subjected. 

I. INSERTION OF y AFTER k AND g. 

Only seven persons (six of them from the 
South) speak of inserting y in such words as 
kind, guide, card, garden, girl ; and most of 
them say that they have now abandoned the 
practice. Besides these seven, three insert y 
in guide or kind, and one uses it in girl. This 
ky and gy is evidently an old-fashioned pro- 
nunciation, which has nearly died out. I am 
told, however, that it is still prevalent in east- 
ern Virginia. 

2. ai and au. 
In my pronunciation (and, I think, in that of 



nearly all Northerners) the only essential dif- 
ference between ai before a voiceless conso- 
nant and ai final or followed by a voiced 
consonant, is in the length of the second ele- 
ment of the diphthong. The same thing may 
be said of au. To show the distinction, the 
words 'write,' 'ride,' 'lout,' 'loud' may be 
written raait, raaiid, laaut, laauud. In both 
cases the first element of ai varies between a 
or cz and e, the latter vowel receiving 16$ of 
the Northern votes ; the second element seems 
to be a slightly retracted i : the diphthongs a 
and a3 are, I think, practically unknown in the 
North. In au the first element may be«or« ; 
eu and vu are very rare ; ceu is distinctly rural, 
and is generally avoided by educated speakers, 
except in Anglomaniac circles, which have 
begun to affect it. 

In many parts of the South the case is quite 
different. Before a voiceless consonant ai is 
ei, ai, or cei, and au is eu or vu; before a 
voiced consonant or at the end of a word, ai is 
ae or as, au is au or (occasionally) au. Ac- 
cording to the answers I have received, this 
distinction is universal for both diphthongs in 
eastern Virginia and North Carolina ; for ai it 
is common also in Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
South Carolina, and less general in Maryland 
and central and western Virginia ; for au it 
occurs (I cannot tell how frequently) in Mary- 
land, Kentucky, Tennessee, and central and 
western Virginia. 

3. E. 
er=er, er=ur. 
Out of all my correspondents, only five (from 
different parts of the country) make any dis- 
tinction between the sound written ear, cr, ir, 
or yr, and that written ur. The pronunciation 
which elocutionists often give to er, etc., may, 
therefore, be regarded as unauthorized by 
American usage. 2 

b for e. 
Seventeen men, from ten different states, 
pronounce v in 'bird.' This vowel seems to 
be preferred in central New York and southern 
New Jersey, but nowhere else. 

ei for er. 
Two correspondents (out of four) from east- 

2 According to Mr. R. J. Lloyd (Phonetische Studien, v, 
1, p. 82), the same thing is true of English usage. 
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ern New York, one from eastern Massachusetts, 
and two (out of three) from South Carolina say 
b'eid. This pronunciation may almost be 
called the regular one in New York City, is 
common in Philadelphia, and is occasionally 
heard in Boston. How general it is in South 
Carolina, I do not know. If I am not mistaken, 
it is often used by German-Americans in 
various parts of the country. The e in the 
diphthong is, I think, nearly always rounded, 
and the i is retracted. 3 

r after e. 
According to my informants, ris pronounced 
in ' bird ' by 64$ of the speakers in the South, 
40$ in N. E., and 73$ in the rest of the North. 
From a previous circular I obtained statistics 
with regard to the pronunciation of r between 

and a consonant : for the North those figures 
agreed very closely with the present ones, but 
for the South the percentage was only 24. It 
may be that e in the South is "coronal" — 
that is, pronounced with the tip of the tongue 
raised toward the r position. I have reason 
to believe that e is " coronal " with very many 
Northerners (outside of N. E.) who habitually 
pronounce a palatal r after other vowels ; and 

1 suspect that a and 3 are often "coronal" 
also. 

4. o. 
o before a vowel. 
The words given were: 'heroic,' 'poem,' 
'poetry,' 'stoic' The whole country is 
practically unanimous for 6. 

o before final 9 (r). 

a. In derivatives of words in -6 there is 
everywhere almost absolute unanimity for 8 
(' blower ' — biter, etc.). 

b. In other words (such as 'core,' 'door') 
the South is unanimous for 6; and eastern 
New York prefers 0. In N. E. we find 16$ for 
b, 16$ for 3 (nearly all from the vicinity of Bos- 
ton), 68$ for 6. The rest of the country is al- 
most unanimous for 6, although there are a 
few cases of b from New York and of 3 from 
New Jersey and Philadelphia. 

3 In a recent number of the Ma tre phonetigue,\ am quoted 
assaying that the i is rounded. This is a mistake: my re- 
mark applied only to the <■ ; although I dare say the i may 
often be slightly rounded also. 



o before x-\-vowel. 

The South is unanimous for 8 ; elsewhere 
the pronunciation is very inconsistent. East- 
ern N. Y. prefers 3. The averages for the rest 
of the North are : — 

a. In poetic words ('gory,' 'hoary'): in N. 
E., 57$ for 6, 27$ for b, 16$ for 3 (almost all 
from near Boston). Elsewhere there is practi- 
cal unanimity for 8. 

b. In derivatives of words in -or (' flooring,' 
'porous, '4 'roarer,' 'storage,' 'Storer'): in 
N. E. 67$ for 6, 20$ for b, 13$ for 3 (nearly all 
from the neighborhood of Boston) ; ' Storer ' 
and ' flooring ' have most votes for b, ' roarer ' 
and ' storage ' for 3 ; ' porous ' has only one 
vote for 3 and six for b. Elsewhere we find, 
in general, only 6, although there are some 
scattering votes for b, especially in the case of 
' porous ' and 'storage.' 

c. In words not felt to be derivatives (' bo- 
rax,' 'chorus,' 'Cora,' 'Dora,' 'dory,'.' Flora,' 
'Nora,' 'story,' 'tory') there is practical 
unanimity for 6 ; the scattering votes for b are 
most numerous in the case of ' chorus ' and 
' story.' 

o before x-\-consonant. 
I intended to give nearly a complete list of 
the words in which o before r-f-consonant varies 
between 6, b and 3, The pronunciation of 
these words is very irregular, except in the 
South, which is as good as unanimous for 3 in 
'born' and 'torch,' and for 6 in all the other 
words. Eastern New York prefers 3 through- 
out ; so do many speakers in and near Boston. 
Some of the general averages are : — 

' born ' : 3, 84$ ; b, 10$ , 6, 6#5 

' torch ' : 3, 74$ ; b, 16$ ; 6, io$5 

' forge ' : 3, 36$ ; b, 15$ ; 6, 49$ 

' horde ' : o, 24$ ; b, 14$ ; 6, 62$ 

' shorn ' : 3, ii<f ; b, 12$ ; 6, 66$ 

' borne ' : 3, 10$ ; b, 14$ ; 6, 76$ 

' toward ' : 3, 10$ ; b, 14% ; 6, 76$ 

In the other words the general average is 
about : 3, 10$ ; b, 13$ ; 6, 77$. The propor- 
tion of 3 is tolerably constant, being supplied 

4 ' Porous * seems to be regarded as a derivative in New 
York and the West, but not in N. E. 

5 The votes for 6 in ' born * and ' torch ' are nearly all from 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the West. 
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by eastern New York and a part of eastern 
Massachusetts ; that of b varies, being greatest 
before -rt and -rth. 

6 and 6. 
From the list of words in which b takes, in 
some dialects, the place of I unfortunately 
omitted 'homely' and 'most.' The former 
word probably does not differ very much from 
' home ' ; and ' most' is, if I am not mistaken, 
treated about like 'both.' 'Won't' differs 
somewhat from the other words : in the South 
it is apparently always wont; the North shows 
40$ for wont, 40% for wvnt, and 20$ for wbnt. 
With regard to the rest of the list, I have 
obtained the following information : — 

a. The South, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey are practically unanimous for 6 in all the 
words. New York and the West are decided- 
ly in favor of 6, but in the following words give 
these percentages too: 'whole,' 26; 'polka,' 
14; 'colt,' 'dose,' 'folks,' 12; 'dolt,' 'don't,' 
'holt,' 6 'home,' 'Polk,' 'smoke,' 10. There 
are scattering votes for b in most of the other 
words ; bnli is said to be used in central New 
York. 

b. In N. E. the words that show 7$ or more 
for b, and the respective percentages, are as 
follows: 'boat,' 9; 'bolt,' 43; 'bone,' 7; 
'bony,' 20; 'both, '26; 'broke,' 17; 'broken,' 
19; 'choke,' 13; 'choker,' 22; 'cloak,' 15; 
' close ' (the adjective), 9 ; 'coat,' 17; 'coax,' 
17; 'colt,' 49; 'comb, '40; 'dolt,' 45; 'dose,' 
7; 'folks,' 38; 'hoax,' 7; 'Holmes,' 42; 
'holt,' 36; 'home,' 29; 'hope,' 9; 'lonely,' 
9; 'moult,' 36; 'only,' 38; 'open,' 13; 
'poker,' 11; 'Polk,' 57; 'polka, '57; 'road,' 
11; 'smoke,' 20; 'soap,' 7; 'spoke,' 13; 
'stone,' 15; 'Stone,' 22; 'stony, '28; 'throat,' 
15; 'toad,' 19; 'toady,' 28; 'whole,' 71; 
'woke,' 11; 'yolk,' 36. In popular N. E. 
speech, b is well-nigh universal in nearly all 
these words and in ' most ' and ' homely,' and 
is extremely common in 'don't,' 'poke,' 
'soak,' 'suppose,' and 'wrote. '7 ' Loam ' is 

6 A vulgarism for the substantive 'hold.' 

7 For the benefit of persons not familiar with d, I will say 
that it is a short vowel, similar in sound to v, from which it 
differs by being rounded. It is not entirely confined to the 
North : a short time ago I heard h p and stf> z from a distin- 
guished Southerner, who would doubtless be surprised if I 
mentioned his name. 



popularly pronounced him. In cultivated 
speech b is evidently better preserved in 
paroxytones than in monosyllables : compare 
'bone' and 'bony,' 'broke' and 'broken,' 
'choke,' and 'choker,' 'poke' and 'poker,' 
' stone ' and ' stony,' ' toad ' and ' toady.' We 
shall notice something similar in the fi-iu 
series. 

5. u. 
u before a vowel. 
The words given were: 'ruin,' 'fluid,' 
'doing,' 'jewel,' 'brewing.' The A is shorten- 
ed to u in about 8$ of the cases, least often 
(apparently) in derivatives of words in -A, and 
in words where the spelling is -ew. 

u before final 3 (r). 
c/is rare in derivatives of words in -A, except, 
perhaps, ' doer ' and 'fewer.' In other words 
A is shortened to u in about 20$ of the cases, 
oftenest in such common words as 'your,' 
'sure' (and 'insure '),' poor. '8 The shorten- 
ing is rarest in the South. 

u before r-\-vowel. 
The A becomes u in about 20$ of the cases, 
oftenest in derivatives of words in which it is 
shortened before final 3 (r) : such as 'surer,' 
'insurance,' 'poorer.' The short vowel is 
rare in the South. 

u and u. 
The whole country is all but unanimous for A 
in 'gloom,' 'moon,' 'noon,' 'roost,' 'stoop'; and 
there is a very strong preference everywhere 
for A in 'aloof,' 'groom,' 'proof,' 'rooster, '9 
'spook,' 'woof,' and for u in 'butcher,' 'rook.' 
The variable words are, therefore: 'broom,' 
'Cooper,' 'hoof,' 'hoop,' 'roof,' 'room,' 
'root,' 'soon,' 'spoon,' and their derivatives. 
The pronunciation of these forms seems to 
follow no etymological principle, and shows 
different dialect divisions for the different 
words. In Pennsylvania and New Jersey u is 
comparatively rare. 

' Broom ' : the South is evenly divided between 
■Ct and u. Pennsylvania and New Jersey 

8 In eastern Massachusetts :> and ,> are frequently used in 
' your.' In the South d is common in ' poor, 1 and very 
general in ' your.' 

9 Riist9{r) is apparently unknown in the South. 
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are almost unanimous for ?/. In N. E. «5 
has 33$ ; u, 67$. In New York and the 
West 11 has 54$ ; », 46$. 

' Cooper ' : the South is almost unanimous for 
it , the North is very decidedly in favor of 
it. 

'Hoof: the South, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey are evenly divided. N. E., New 
York, and the West show a strong pre- 
ference for it. 

' Hoop ' : the South is almost unanimous for u ; 
and there is a decided preference for u in 
the North, except in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, which are nearly evenly divi- 
ded. 'Hooper' is treated exactly like 
'hoop' in the South, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey 1 but in New York and the 
West hupjr is less general than hup, and 
in N. E. Iifip9(r) is preferred. 

' Roof : the South is almost unanimous for it, 
which is decidedly preferred in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. In the rest of the 
North the preference for it is very slight : 
A has 58$ ; u, 42$. 
Room ' : the South is evenly divided. Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey are almost unani- 
mous for u. In N. E. it has 40$ ; it, 60$. 
In New York and the West it has 60$ ; u, 
40$. It will be seen that the results for 
' room ' are very similar to those obtained 
for 'broom.' 'Roomy' is treated like 
'room,' except in N. E., where ritrni is 
less general than rum. 

'Root': ri.it is the only form in the South, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. In N. E. 
rtU has 62$, but in New York and the 
West it has only 38$. Rut seems to be 
particularly common in New York and 
northern Ohio. 

'Soon': the South, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey are practically unanimous for it. 
There is a slight preference for u in N. E., 
and for A in New York and the West. 
Smi3(r) is somewhat more general in the 
North than sun. 
'Soot': there is a very strong preference for 
sut everywhere but in N. E., Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey, which are nearly evenly 
divided. The popular pronunciation of 
the word, in all parts of the country, seems 
to be svt: at least, I have evidence to that 



effect from N. E., Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, Kentucky, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Louisiana. 
' Sooty ' is treated like ' soot. ' 
' Spoon ' : spun is almost entirely confined to 
N. E., where it has about 30$ of the votes. 
Spuni is slightly less general than spun. 

u and iu. 
Words in which non-initial u, tie, ui, eu, ew, 
eau, ieu, icw represent, according to the dic- 
tionaries, it, iu, or yil. 

a. P>efore r or final s{r) or a vowel. — We 
have iu in abont 30$ of the cases. It is ap- 
parently just as common after tf, dg, and r as 
after other consonants ; it is rarest in ' sure ' 
(and its derivatives), ' ruin,' and 'abjure,' and 
most general, apparently, 10 in words in which 
the spelling is ew. Iu seems to be particular- 
ly common in Connecticut, western Massachu- 
setts, and central and western New York. 
Yil and yu are very rare, except in ' fewer ' 
(56$), ' endure ' and ' endurance ' (34$), and 
' newer ' (20$). 

b. Final or followed by a consonant other 
than r. — There are three classes, according to 
the preceding consonant : — (1) After tf, dg, y, 
I, r, s, z the form yii is so exceedingly rare that 
it need not be taken into account ; we have, 
then, only it and iu to compare. This category 
is represented in the list by 'allusion,' 'juice,' 
'lewd,' 'resume,' 'sluice,' 'solution,' 'sue" 
' suit,' ' Susan.' The general proportion is : it, 
66$ ; iu, 34$. The percentages for the differ- 
ent words do not differ much from this general 
average, except that there is everywhere an 
especially strong antipathy to iu in 'lunatic,' 
probably because the word is a proparoxytone. 
In ' lewd ' and ' sue ' the South, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey are more decidedly in favor of 
« than the rest of the country. — (2) After b,f,g, 
h, k, in, p, v we find only yii and iu. Our 
only representatives of this series are ' few ' 
and 'confusion,' and they show an average of 
55$ for yil and 45$ for iu. An average of all 
the words of this class would probably show a 
considerably larger proportion for yii, as ' few ' 
seems to have an exceptionally big vote for iu. 
I think we may safely estimate the general 

to The apparent popularity of m'------/» may be due to the 

way in which my question was put. 
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average of this category at about 65$ for yil 
and 35$ for iu. — (3) After d, n, t, p we find A t 
yd, and iu. Here our words are: 'deuce,' 
'dude,' 'dupe,' 'duty,' 'reduce'; 'new,' 
'nuisance,' 'numeral'; 'contusion,' 'stew,' 
'tube,' 'tune,' 'tunic,' 'tutor.' Throwing out, 
for the present, ' new ' and ' stew, ' we obtain 
a general average of about 40$ for zj, 40$ for 
iu, and 2of a tor yil. There is a great deal of dif- 
ference between the words, the proportion of 
A increasing with the recession of the accent. 
The South is strongly opposed to 4 in all these 
words. — For ' new ' the vote is : 4, 24$ ; iu, 
60$; yet, 16%. For 'stew' (and probably for 
' dew ') the proportion is nearly the same. Nil, 
which is particularly common in and near 
Boston, is apparently not used at all in the 
South." 

C. H. Grandgent. 
Cambridge, Mass. 



GRAMMATICAL NOTES ON THE 
PA TO IS OF CACHY (SOMME). 

The Article. 
One of the chief peculiarities of this patois is 
that the definite article is passing out of use, 
and its place is being supplied by the de- 
monstrative adjective. The article is, however, 
still always used before a vowel in both singular 
and plural, and is used with all feminine nouns. 
In the masculine it is rarely used. The usage 
of the patois is indicated in the following 
table :— 

MASCULINE SINGULAR. 



Before a Consonant. 

s' per 
V mils 



Before a Vowel. 



3 1 0111 



n In iu the i is retracted and often slightly rounded, the u 
is somewhat advanced. The accent is on the i. In very 
short syllables the two elements of the diphthong are brought 
still closer together, and are occasionally fused into a single 
sound, a vowel between ft and German it. In New England 
{and, I think, elsewhere) uneducated countrymen are especial- 
ly addicted to the use of iu, pronouncing it not only in all 
cases where the dictionaries allow iu or y't, but also in such 
words as 'do' and 'school.' In many parts of the South il 
and u are formed very far forward, so that, for instance, the 
it in 'boot ' sounds almost as much like German it as like Ger- 
man it. 



FEMININE 


SINGULAR. 


Before a Consonant. 


Before a Vowel. 


/' m'er 


/' ardor 


PLURAL FOR BOTH GENDERS. 


sS per 
sS m'er 


z' ol 



So far as can be learned from any existing 
documents this use of the demonstrative 
adjective is of recent origin, and does not 
appear in any Picard works of earlier date 
than the present generation. The article is 
always used in the ' Cel^bre Manage ' (1648), 
but the present usage is found in Crinon's 
'Satires' (1863): — cha voura caire imieux 
q'chis r&publiques (Sat. i. 3) ; Q'meint partagi 
tous Che's quiamps, chSs catcheux (Sat. i. 9) ; 
Q'huit jours apris fouro r'q'meincki ch' part- 
age (Sal. i. 30) ; I' lave (i. 6) ; V cheinture (i. 31) ; 
Ppourritufe (ii. 28). 

In O. Pic. texts no distinction is made in the 
transcription between the masc. and fern, form 
of the article :' leJil('Ch.du Verm.' published 
by Proux, i. 2); le rue (ibid. 6); le terre (ibid. 
6) ; le maison (ibid. 4) ; le justice (ibid. 6). 
The gender-consciousness of the modern 
patois in keeping the feminine distinct from 
the masc. would, therefore, appear to show 
that although the forms in the O. Pic. were the 
same, the sounds were different. 

When a preposition is used in conjunction 
with the noun the definite article is used, except 
in the plural before a consonant; — dii solel; 
d'l'fem; d'se per; osolgl; aimer. 

The Substantive. 
Number.— There is no flexion for number in 
nouns in the patois of Cachy. The s which 
was written for the plural in O. Pic. works is 
not pronounced even before a following vowel. 
There are two classes of exceptions to this : — 
words which, in Latin, had the termination 
-alem, and those which had the termination 
-aculum, both of which have the termination 
o for the plural. The following, however, 

1 For Extension of this phontic phenomenon westward, c{. 
JoRET.'Des Caracteres et de l'Extension du Patois normand,' 
p. 149. 
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